aaidpeneian AvRICA CONPERINGS 
Held under the auspices of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
eit at Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 30 + Nove 1, 1925. 


A special conference on missionary work in Africa, held under the auspices 
of the Committee of Refcrence and Counsel of the Forcign Missions Conference of 
North Amcrica, through its sp2cial Committoo on Africa, opened at Hosmor Hall, 
Hartford Theolosical Seminary, at 2 o'clock on Friday, October &, 1925. The 
presiding officer throughout was Dr. Thomas 5. Donohugh, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on africa. 


There was a large and varied attendance, representing Mission Boards and or- 
ganizations. Out of the attendance of 109 there were e2 missionary administrators, 
49 missionaries, 9 candidates for missionary service, 11 educators, and a group of 
advisory oxperts including Mr. J. H. @ldham, secretary of the International Mis- 
Sionary Council, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, director of the Phelps-Stokes Foundation, 
Dr. H. L. Shantz of the Denurtment of #Agriculturo, Dr. J. H. Dillard of the 
JGanes Foundation, Dr. ©. C. Suge of the Genorel Education Board, and Prof. D. 
Westermann of Borlin University. 


The opening devotions were led by President W. Douglas Mackenzie of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, himself the son of a fomous African pioneer. Allud- 
ing to the appropriatness of holding the Conference at Hurtford, Dr. Mackenzie 
emphasized the unusual opportunity for the uplifting and penetrativo power of the 
Gospel in Africa. Wonderful as developments in Uganca and Nyassaland hav3 been, 
those to come will be greater. The holding of this Conferenec should cause a 
fresh thrill all over the field in under-girding the work of grace which is pro- 
ceeding among African peoples and transforming them. 


Mr. Jd. H. Oldham of the International Missionery Council then discussed 
"The Present Situ:tion in Africa," chiefly the non-missionary, official and com 
mercial influonces. Africa, so long isolated, is now in the full ourrent of 
human “life with immeasurable potentialities anc pressing problems. Of the latter, 
tha bustling western impaot on the slow growing civilization has created serious 
economic complications. Moreover, it raises a political question as to which 
group shall govern, a ragial question as to which shell lead, and a cultural 
question whethcr the new shall supplant the old. In the solution of these prob- 
lems, American sympathy, ideas and wealth must have a share, 


In the cevelopment that has taken place, missions have'played a great part, 
particularly in education, in reducing lanwuses to written form and in the de- 
velopment of litorature. But while mission influences are relatively stetionary, 
other forces, especially governmental ones, are forging ahead absolutely trans- 
forming native life. : 


Three great facts or issues stand out. Hurope's interest in Africa is 
primarily economic, It is for mission interests to so helg to enlarge public 
vision and develop the force of public orinion that the human or moral viewpoint 
shall prevail over the purely economic. The outcome is not hopeless because 
broad-minded officials can be made to agree that human beings are more important 
than the piling up of wealth. The colonial office in Great Britain recently 
established a committee charged With thinking about human interests in Africa, 

a noteworthy fact, 
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The rapid development of governments] sehovcls is noteworthy. This development, 
so far as England is concerned, is plinaed for un a broad and generous basis and in 
accordance with educational ideals which we can heartily approve. They may put our 
mission schools out of business. Invariably, however, they welcome mission work 
if it is of first rate quality. This gives missionaries still a chance to lead as 
cducators. Where they go ahead, the government usually follows. The governor o2 
the Gold Coast has recently secured a very competent educator and a group of 
associates to deal with the actual conditions in that colony. At a dinner given by 
the British government officially in honor of Dr. Jones, one governor of East Africa 
romarked to him that the report was his "Bible of African education." 


This Conference seems important not only because of its theme, and because is 
‘s held in North America, but because it is attacking the problem in the right wy. 
Our task is to transform an ancient civilization. Oly those can do it who chor- 
ish life in direct touch with the Unseen. 


Dean Capen then made a number of announcements relating to the convenience 
of the guests of the Seminary. He alluded incidentally to the exhibit of standard 
books on Africa prepared for the Conference and the printed bibliography also pro- 
pared for its use. 


Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones then introduced a discussion on "Educational Object- 
ives and Adaptations in Africa."" He referrod to the presence of those like Dr. 
Wilder who had had a life time of African experience and mentioned the credit aue 
to the group of men who had contributed to the two reports published by the Phelps- 
Stokes Foundation. Education, in his conception, is the whole approach, mentally, 
spiritually, physically or otherwise to a complete training. ‘The new psychology 
has driven educators to the people themselves to discover how to approach them 
educationally with wisdom. One who seeks to educate an African community must 
have in mind (1) its health, (2) its ability to utilize the resources, human or 
material which it has, (3) its means of preserving and transmitting its own best 
heritage through its home life and (4) its recreation. Education is not a mere 
transfer of data from one person to another, nor the accurmlation of knowledge, 
but the assimilation of the right data. History, geography and similar studies 
are good, because they impart a knowledge of other peoples who have developed in 
these four ways. This practical education, if it be so called, does not hindor 
the revealing of Jesus Christ in His power and life, but directly opens the way 
for such a revelation. 


A gencral discussion followed. Mr. William A. Aery of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, Virginia, recalled General Armstrong's description of the 
education aimed at there as "an education which will fit for useful living." 
Hampton retains no student who refuses to work. Its splencid equipment has been 
a slow growth. Moreover, the character of its work has gradually altered, the 
euiding principle being that the negro demands and deserves an outlct for innate 
abilities. 


Professor Mabel Carney of Teachers College, Columbia, remarked that the 
principles of education stated by Dr. Jones were not simple, but fundamental, jus* 
as appropriate in America as in Africa. One or two educators, Professor Bowly oi 
the University of Chicago and Professor Foster, have been working along similar 
lines, but Dr. Jones has gone far beyond the average educator of today in his ap- 
plications and estimates. 


lire ©. G. Fuller of Southern Rhocesia stated that a start is being made in 
Africa on the basis of these principles. He spoke of Tigerkloof and Lovecale as 
excellent institutions. The government of Southern Rhocesia is intelligent and 
liberal in its support of missionary education. 
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Dre Ge Je Fe Barger of the Con.s0 said thot the last two years had witnessed a 
great advance in missionary education. He said that meuical service makes many 
contacts for the missionarics, Every student is given a thorough physical in- 
spection and examination. ; 


Professor Willoughby of Hartford Seminary acknowlecged the unassailable im- 
portance of the four principles, but declared that their application was difficult. 
Personal hygiene, for instance, can easily be attained, but public hygiene less 
ensily. Mission societies have never laid down a rigid policy for African work. 
The foreign office in Great Britain recontly adopted a memorandum laying down such 
a policy. There is need, however, of guarcing against too frequent changing of 
specific policy. 


Rev. Je A. Steed of «angola approveé the principles, but emphasized the dif- . 
ficulties of setting community support for them. He montioned two ways of beginnin; 
an educational work in Africa, First by giving high school training to boys al- 
ready trained in elementary ways, enabling thom to work part of the time as well as 
study, or to develop a mocel community. 


Othcrs gave expression to the difficulty of holding stucents together uncer 
continuous training without providing in some cefinite way for self support. They 
seemed to agree that this was advantageous rather than otherwise. 


Professor Westermann of the University of Berlin closed the discussion by re- 
ferring to his recent visit among the institutions of the southern states and of 
his conviction that the methods in use in many of these were sound and helpful. 

He advocated the sending of every candidate for missionary work in Africa to spond 
consicerable time at Hampton or Tuskegee or similar places, to study these methods 
and to provice opportunity to consult with men and women of experience. ~ 


SECOND SESSION - FRIDAY EVENING 


The evening session was opened with a devotional address by Dr. G. A. Wilder 
the son of a missionary, who has spent fifty-eight yoars in Natal. He alluded to 
the disappearance of many of the results of past work in Africa and urged that more 
improvement in education would go for nothing, unless the true Gospel message was 
presented sacrifically. He gave some stirring instances of the steadfastness of 
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The first theme of the evening was "Agriculture in Africa." It was present- 
ed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, botanist of the United States Yepartment of Agriculture 
and a member of the Hast African Educational Mission. He statec that Africa is 
about four times as large as the United States. We are only beginning to know the 
country scientifically. About one half of afrioa is like western Texas. The 
natives have remarkable skill in adapting methods to the various types of lane and 
Glimate, for thcy are natural agriculturists. Tho Bantu would be better described 
as natural cattle raisers. In order to deal with the African, we must stucy his 
methods. These may svem slouchy, but usually are not so. Careful study shows 
that he has a way, even if it is not the best way, of dealing with soil ronewal. 
Our methods may not necessarily be improvements on his. Deep plowing, for instance, 
may not be advisable in Africa. ‘What then should be the curriculum of an agri- 
cultural training school in Africa? The first necessity would be to find & way 
of displacing the African belicof in magic as the important means of stimulating 
growth. He must learn to know plants as growing concerns, becoming intelligent re- 
garding them. He should have some very simple tyze of nature study. Books for the 
purpose would not be easy to got. 4& missionary would probably have to work out his 
own text book based on the needs of the community. 
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Dre Pe. He J. Lerrigo then remurked that the Bartist Board had recently sent an 
dgricultural trainod man out to the Congo, giving him several years in which to 
work out a program. 


Dr. Shantz in reply referred to the experimentation by the Belgians at Kindu 
on the upper Congo as very good and advised that Dr. Lerrigo instruct this special- 
ist to study (1) just what the farmers are doing or aim to do, (@) why they use 
small corn, {3) why they rely on cassava and bananss when they can raise rice. 

The answer to such practical questions will enable one to dotermine his curriculum. 


In response to the question whether a school for agriculture could wisely be 
combined with industrial training, Dr. Shantz replied that they should be combined, 
for the resulting type of education would be broader. 


The discussion then turned to the subject of farm machinery and its use in 
Africa. It was brought out that the very simple types of eyecare are poses 
than those which are heavy ane complicatod. 


Dr. J. E. Hast remarked that tractors are too expensive for men who cultivate 
three or four acres. The people are Willing to work, but have many notions. When 
urged to fertilize their lend, their reply was that fertilization made the weeds 
grow. Dr. East on the little plot of his own which was fertilized and on which he 
used a cultivator obtained relatively large crops. Through an association of 
these farmers, many good ideas were gradually adopted. 


Professor Westermann called attontion to the fact that the word for work in 
4frica means farming. There is real danger involved in taking nationals away fror. 
the farm. The missionary should ask himself how many of his students after six 
years of training would enthusiastically go back to the farm instead of being 
clerks. In order that they shall respect farming as a natural task, the mission- 
ary should know something about farming himself, shoulda honor it and should give 
assistance in the preserving and marketing of crops. He alluded to the progress 
that was being made on the Gold Coast and in Tovoland. 


"The Discussion of the Education of Women and Girls" was opened by Dr. Jones 
who spoke of the handicaps under which women in Africa suffer and of the import- 
ance of educating them as home makers. He believed that the education of boys 
and girls should be parallet, that missionaries were more likely to handie the 
education of women more wisely than governments, that coeducation as yet did not 
seem to be entirely practicable in advanced schools and that more and more trained 
women should be in charge of the education of girls. 


Mrs. Donohugh suggestec the importance of determining just what a girl should 
be taught in view of the fact that many educated girls went to the cities, not 
back to their villares. 


Miss Caroline Frost of Natal said that graduates of schools in Natal can go 
far and wide as teachers. They are excellent voluntary missionaries. Such free- 
dom is not equally possible elsewhere in Africa. 


Mrs. Priscilla Berry of the Congo said that their girls are trained in home 
ef€iciency, in simple nursing, and in better methods of farming. They are also 
taught to tell simple Gospel stories, since they can visit the olcer women. 
Hcucation does promote a certain discontent which continues and which may be 
healthy or unhealthy. 


Kiss Llvy Craig of Rhodesia said that African women are quite teachable, if 
one possesses sufficient patience. At lit. Silinda all girls are taught systomatic 
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agriculture and cooking in native stylos and simple sewing. The school is co- 
educational, but a good many of the ;irls drop out before graduation. 


Miss Helen HM. Everett of the Congo felt that African women should gradually bo 
withdrawn from carrying the burden of agriculture in a community. Thoy take care 
of the sick and of the childrenad nced much instruction in the preparation of food 
and clothing and the eare of people. 


Lirse Clare D. Bridgman of Zohannesburge spoke of the servant girl class in 
cities and their dangers. In Johannosburg English women raised over $10,000 to 
build a hostel where they coule live in safety. A helping hand club protects, 
trains and fellowships these girls. Under Mrs. Gordon, the suporintendent, forty 
cifferent tribes are represented. 


Miss Mabel Dysinger saic that their experiments in cocducation and in home 
training have been quite successful. Girls are taught seving in the various fradss 
until they are able to make all the clothing they wear. In an acvanced class they 
are taught the use of the sewing machine. The housework is entirely done by girls 
and is rigidly inspected. This is necessary, since they invariably come from hones 
which are not kept clean. 


Kiss Laura &. Gilliland of the United Lutheran Church said that in her giris' 
school book stucy was quite subordinated to industrial, health, agricultural and 
domestic training. Girls are kept out cof coors and at work so that when they go 
back to their communities they will not be too prove to do their share. 


Kiss Thorne expressed her hearty belief in coeducation. Social contacts 
between the soxes ere thus made quite natural. Out of such a student commnity 
comes the best home life. Meeting at all hours including morning hours is dis- 
illusioning. Older students, morcover, can be made responsible for the manners 
of the younger. lUiss Thorne also questioned whethor azriculture should be taught 
without the admixturo of industrial training, a little blacksmithing, a little 
sewing or carpentry, cooking or home making, etc. The session closod With prayer 
by Rev. William B. Ancerson. 


THIRD SESSION - SATURDAY wORNING 


The devotional service was led by Yr. George M. Richter of the Unitec Brethren 
Mission of Freretovm, Coylon. 


The first address was given by Dr. E. ©. Sage of the General Bducation Board 
on "Cooperation." He preferred the simple phrase, "working along With not for 
somebody else."" He illustrated wise methods of cooperation by using the experience 
of the Generel Board and of various Funds. Twenty-four years ago Mr. Rockefeller 
foundec the Gonoral @cucation Board, particularly to be of service to the South- 
land. The Board clected a Gireetor who patiently and tactfully aimea to discover 
what the real Sduth educational program was and how it could be made stronger anu 
how some help coulc be most Wisely given. The Board still renders assistance in 
various ways, but its principle of working is best illustratec by the three Funis 
With which it cooperates. 


The Jeanes Fund provides travelling supervisors, always colored women, for 
necro local schools, These supervisors render many services standardizing the 
schools, developing community clubs, initiating simple industrial training, etc. 
There are 392 such supervisors. Of the total cost, $252,574, $108,151 comes from 
the Jeanes Fund and $144,423 from state public school funds. 
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The Slater Fund helps to make soo) Gight-grace, gight~-month schools for 
colored people by a grant of 3500 per sohool. In 1924 the Slater Fund paid $69,300, 
but the amount received from taxation Was 3594,268. 


The Julius Rosenwalc Fund helps to erect school buildings and teachers! homncs. 
Some two thousand school buildings have been built to date. Out of a total of 
$7,192,436 spent up to 1923, the nesroes gave $1,823,436, white community fricn’s 
gave $389,204, the state public school authorities invested $3,589,336, while Mr. 
Rosenwald gave $1,390,000. Each of the Funds illustrates, therefore, the wonderful 
response that even relatively small gifts will develop. 


Dr. Sase illustrated the possibilities of cooperation in another way. Ton 
yeers ago he became the president of the New York Colonization Society which spends 
a budget of about $1600 in Liberia. Discovering that other organizations as woll 
as mission Boerds were at work in Liberia, an advisory board was created with Dr. 
Donohugh as its exccutive secretary, representing three societies, the three Mission 
Boards anc the Phelps-Stokes Pund. Uniting their resourees, these soven organi za- 
tions have commissioned an expert, Mr. J. L. Sibley, to go out anc study the situa- 
tion. Then they will try to determine upon a prosram which can be carried out 
together, 


Professor Carney paid tribute to the healthful influence in education in the 
United States of the “encral Education Board, but emphasized the fact that it has 
taken sixty years to attain the now attitude of today. It came about through 
demonstration work. Tho two principles of cooperation and administration ought to 
be greatly useful in Africa. The outstanding question is how to produce results 
With meager resources. One woman, Miss Dewey, has ably shown how to hancle a small 
one-room school. Read ner book, "New Schools for Old" (Dutton). Dr.. Blsworth 
Colling in the Ozarks has carried through a parallel experiment described in “An 
Experimental Project Curriculum" (Macmillan). Demonstration is the way of solving 
difficult problems. Down at Penn School, girls are enabled to try out the better- 
ins of the conditions ‘to which they are used. $0 in Africa at’a giris’* school 4 
regular hut might be sect up, and the girls cncoursged to discover means of better- 
ing living in such a hut. Only by such demonstration can we build upon real ¢x- 
perionce. If well trained teachers who know how to manage en elementary school 
can be planted here and there in Africa, they coulc soon work out a demonstration 
of what can be conc to make the best use of actual local resources. Such work 
must be done sustainably. A mere single demonstration or even a few of then will 
not doe It may be a comfort to know that this work began as mocestly in America 
as it will have to besin in Africa. 


| Dr. Ricgs of the s«smerican Board stated that the Board spent in Natal about 
lO ,000 on its ecucational program with the result that $144,000 was addec to 
that locality. 


Rev. W. C. Atkins of Natal stated that cvery native teacher in Natal is 
trained in a missionary training college where the government pays at least half 
of the cost. In the American Board Mission there are fifty sehnools, one hundred 
and twenty teachers anc a bucget of $145,000, every cent of which comes out of the 
country in the form of fees, rentals or taxes. Only Mr. Atkins’ salary is con- 
tributed by his Mission Board. Wncouraging besimnings in cemonstration work are 
appearing, mostly in the shape of school gardens. He referred to the remarkable 
work of Mrs. Sdwards, now ninety-five years of age and blind, and yet the center of 
a stream of applicants for advice and guicance. 


Dr. Lerrigo said that the recent conference at Congo Belge agreed with 
Professor Carney in the supreme importance of supervisors. The Boards have sent 
several trained educators to serve in this way, but they are somewhat puzzled to 


know how to get at tneir work. 


Dr. Wolf of Baltimore saic that missionary administrators had their hands tied 
to some extent by organizations, by conflicting ideals, sometimes by governments. 
A continuity of purpose is vitally necessary. 


Dr. Jones spoke of the significance for «africa of the work of the General 
Education Board in the South. He stated that nine-tenths of the idoas advocated 
in his books grew cut of the experience gathered uncer the auspices of the Bosrd. 
Zcvocating the value of an investigating trip to the South for “frican mission- 
aries, he said that American missionaries were not half as interested in doing this 
as Huropean missionaries arc. Peorle have gone from Alabama to Africa without ver 
setting foot in Tuskeree. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilke who came via England from the Gold Coast mentionec their 
impression of the value of the travelling school where a group of teachers went 
forth to demonstrate methods, social relationships and religion at any cross roads, 
its membors taking hold at the kitchen, in the home, on the farm or at the Church. 
Missionari¢s ought to be aided to see these methods in action. 


Professor Carney said that her regular task was to train people for rural 
work in education. Missionaries were in her classes, anc she was interested in 
their training. ‘What they ought tc do in the course of a year is a very puzzling 
though important quesiion. It dopends upon where they are going to be and what 
they are going to do. Teachers College aims to provide a course for all needs 
and will carry this specialization as far as necessary. It also affords a course 
on rural education teacher training of a general character, but no missionary 
should snend his whole furlough year there or at any other collese. A part of 
the time should be Cevoted to first-hand stu¢y in the field. 4A well planned trip 
to the southern schools, carefully set up and with proper contacts adjusted will 
be worth a great deal. <A possible tour from New York would go to Washington with 
visits to the Department of sgriculture and to Howard University, thence to 
Hampton for from four days to two weeks, thence to Atlanta to study the work of 
the inter-racial mission and the work of the schools in Atlante, thence to Tuskegee 
to see the creat plant there and in thatcounty to see some of the Rosenwald schools, 
one or two of the Jeanes Func supervisors and a travelling school at work, thence 
to the Calhoun School near Montgomery, thence to the Penn School near Beaufort, 
perhaps then to Raleigh, N.C., to see some of the State managed work there. All 
this woule take from six weeks to two months and would be intensely profitable. 
Perhaps such a trip can be begun next January with Dr. Jones and Dr. Saye as 
lgaders. 


Ur. James L. Sibley, recently elected advisor in education for Liberia, then 
spoke of his work as a Stato arent in North Carolina. [In the South among the 
poorer people, the important questions are how to farm, how to live better, how to 
provide better for children, how to get rid of the hookworm anc so on. The vast 
majority of schools have only one teacher. A consolidated school is, of course, 
one answer. Another answer, worked out on a county wide basis, is the home demon- 
Strator who goes into a community and lives with it, organizing local groups. 
Often seven people white and negro, are at work in one county. 


In Liberia the same sort of work cought to be worth while. A link is needed 
between all the agencies at work in Liberia. Someones mst visit and talk and 
plan just as in Alabama. Our experience in ths Philippines shows what can be done 
through demonstration centers and through travelling supervisors. Liberia ought 
to respond to similar methods. 


Kir. Aery of Hampton urged that any missionary who plans to come to Hampton 
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should write ahead stating who he is, what he has been doing and what he wishes to 
know about. Then he car have tho right type of guidcanue. At Hampton can be found 
all kinds of training from tho purely 2dusational to the cultural. Hampton has a 
splendid group of colored teachers, well trained and enthusiastic. Thoy show clear- 
ly what a colored man can do. © 


Professor Westermann said that his recent visit to these Southern schools “ 
gave him a new idea of what the negro can do and can be and of what can be accori- 
pi ished by the close, faithful, unselfish cooperation of whites ond blrcks. The 
missionary needs it, because otherwise his work is almost negligible. The African 
needs the missionary cqually. 


President John Hope of Morehouse College, Atlanta, invited guests to drop in 
freoly at Morchouse College, offering to show not the college alone but other 
interesting plents. Among tho 12,000,000 colored people in the United States 
education is being widely ciffused. They are in danger of group selfishness and 
narrownesse It would be a woncerful effect if Africa woule call for heroic servics 
from the colored people in the United States. Our solored youth have plenty of 
heroism, but too little opportunity to show it in service. 


Reve Jo Te G. Blackmore of #leoria, a French colony, said that a real co- 
operation of the French and of the Berbers in not asi impossibility. The Borbers 
are really white Africans. Missionaries in that region shculc master the French 
language. Besides the four principles which Dr. Jones has laid down, a system of 
education shcoulc inculcate (5) a respect for law and order and (6) a desire to 
open up negotiations with other peoples, 


kr. W. Reginald Wheelor of New York, secretary of the Fresbyterian Board in 
charge of the Cameroons said that the Cameroons wore mandated to the French. fFor- 
nerly a work was developed in the Cameroons which was second only to that in China 
and Korea, but tencencies are ominous. There seams to be a question whether a 
mandate is a trust for the benefit of the people or whether they constitute an op- 
portunity for exploitation. The French have ordered that only the French lan-uvae 
Shall be taught in any school. The Presbyterians with seven hundred schools and 
£9,000 pupils were allowed three years for an adjustment to this policy. Whethor 
a mandate carries such powers of absolute soverstipnty may be a debatable question. 


A chapel service followed led by Dr. Donohugh at which first lMir. Turner told 
how Dr. Jones was led to take up the work in Africa, and then Dr. Jones mace a 
brief address. <A ploa for the understanding of 4frica in its resources, its 
natural grouping, its great religious divisions, its racial distinctions and 
various cultures was mado. We need to understand the Africans as a neople pulsing 
with life, May wo not seek to rise to the expectation of a Scottish missionary 
lady, who in camp on the Nijrer River one Thanksgiving night prayed that all might 
be worthy of the great expectation of the African people. 


After prayer by Dr. Hast, the benediction was pronounced by Bishop James 
Gannon,. 


FOURTH SESSION - SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


After an opening prayer by Pr. Haven, Professor D. Westermann of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin presented a paper on "The Froblems of Languase and Literature in 
Africa." He began by referring to governmental attempts to stamp out the ac- 
tivities of a murderous secret socicty in West africa. At the trial it was shown 
that one momber had beon thoroughly educated in England, but that what he had 
gained had not rubbod out his innate savagery. To guard the newly developed life 
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of the African Christian, it is quite necessary that we shall understand his old 
inner life. This we get most directly from his own.vernacular. These are often 
illiterate, strange in sound and complicated in structure, but it always reveals 
the soul of the people. “Only through the vernacular can one talk to a man's heart. 
To gain an intimate understanding of the mental wealth of the African is necessary 
for tho missionary. The vernacular expresses individuality in the proverbs and 
folk lore of the African people. The African stands revealed in his real genius, 
his good sensc, his artistry and his wise use of the PLPC ples or sa toe avery 
friond of Africa should try to protect this life. Quite freauently a native who 
occomes a Christian thinks he must become Europoanized, but any true church lifc 
mist be based upon indigenous life. The Africans begin to see this danger. ‘Thsy 
uu. timately desire a racial life of their. own, Tho Berbers offer a good example 

of the vitality which may belong to its stock and its language. For four thousand 
years, from Phoenicians to Arabs, they have been in contact with other peoples, 

yet both people and language persist... It is a good principle to determine that the 
medium of instruction in at least the first threc years shall be the vernacular 

of a people. In highcr classes the vernacular should not be wholly omitted. The 
difficulty in the study of the vernacular of nationals is the lack of a literature. 
Probably not all languages shoulé bo reauced to literary form and given a develop- 
ment of literature. These must be graduaily determined. 


Mr. J. H. Oldham then cescribed the proposed National Bureau of Languages 
and Literature which has grown out of a suggestion mado at the Conference at High 
Leigh. It promises to become a very important agency. 


Such a Bureau scems to be needod for tho helpoaf the missionaries now at work 
in Africa as a center of advice, preventing unnecessary duplications of work. 
secondly the Bureau is needed to study vroblems in oducation. The tencency has been 
to makes our educational system too literary. <A sommittee of the colonial office 
recently declared that the mother tongue should be used in all elementary educa- 
tion. Particularly it can help the missionary work by promoting the literary de- 
velopment of certain languages. If the ‘frican is tc nave a soul, he must have 
some means of @xpressing his thoughts. Nothing can be more useful in keeping back 
the overwhelming tido of materialism than the culture of the ianzguage. Many 
mission Boards are Willing to help sect up this Bureau. 


At 2 conference held at High Leigh, England, last Yeptember, many important 
interests came together. It recommenced the establishment of this Bursau to stucy 
African languages and culture, to promote the use of the dominant languages, to 
help tc make indigenous literature, to encourage and advise and inform in all 
kinds of ways. Besides Mission Boards, quite a group of learned societies would 
be interested in promoting the Bureau. The greatest cifficulty is to actually 
begin this work. Possibly some Foundation will help it. 


Dr. A. Le Warnshuis described the progress made in the United States with 
regard to the support of the Bureau. He stated that assurance had been received 
from several Boards. The goal is to raise #2000 annually for about five years 
from the Boards. The chance for getting this seemed good. In answer to questions 
it was stated that the Bureau will seek to gather together a library of all ver- 
nacular publications and probably to print a bibliography. Some progress has al- 
ready been made bibliographically by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Cannon of Uganda, but the 
literary lack of sfrica is very great, even pitiable. Text books have been pro- 
posed by the Christian Litcrature Committces on practical hygiene and on practical 
agriculture which are being translated into many dialects. 


Dr « William I. Haven called attention to the linguistic map of Africa as well 
worthy of stucy. A missionary appoared the other dey cesirous of getting a Bulu 
New Testament published which represcnted the best twenty years of his life. He 
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spoke of his difficulty in translating Matthew 7;10. It was impracticable to trans- 
lat@é literally, since scrpents are réefardsd by the natives as good eating. 


Dr. Lerrigo said that the Cungo Committee has long been awaiting such a 
Bureau which coulc develop a few much needed books anc then have théin translated 
into the various important languages. Moreover, it coulc help reduce the 
varieties of orthography and idioms to standard forms. 


4 discussion followed participated in by quite a number regarding the use- 
fulness of such a Bureau. It was brought out that much translation work is of 
little value because taken up by individuals under the impulse of a sense of need, 
but with no guiding center. Furthermore such a Bureau could discover the twenty 
most needed books. Many vernaculars have less than five valuable books. Again 
it was shown that even within the limits of one field there are several dialects 
requiring different sets of books. A Bureau could help to unify in accorcancs 
with wise principles. 


In answer to the question whether the Mission Boards should not have a more 
leading part in the direction and constitution of this new organization, Mr. 
Oldham said that the initiative had come from missionaries and that the greatest 
aic had come from professors who were cirectly interested in missions, but the 
plan had evolved on a wider basis. Of the committee at the colonial office, 
London, Mr. Olcham was one out of fifteen but the committee invariably recognized 
him as representing a very wide range of legitimate interest. Suoh a plan needs 
all the experienoe and all the friends it can get. 


Ir. Richter emphasized the importance of the plan in Sierra Leone where there 
are thirty languages to deal with. It is not easy to select one. There is a 
Mendi Language Committee there which includes Africans. 


Mr. Snead of the Christian and Missionary Alliance said that in French West 
Lfrica it is also @ifficult to know which should be the basic language. The 
Alliance touches ten tribes, six of whom have absolutely distinct languages. 


Mrs. Donohugh referred to the fact that the Africans have the richest folk 
lore in the world and that a great opportunity for service arises in work that 
ean be done in this rich field. 


After the discussion had closed, the Bureau was unanimously approved, both 
by a rising vote of the missionaries present, and of the whole group. 


Dr. Je H. Dillard of the Jeanes Fund was then introduced to speak on "Edu- 
cational Administration." Saying incidontally that in his experience, so-called 
backward peoples are more like ourselves than we have chosen to think, Dr. Dillard 
spoke of the general excellence of many of the schools, academic, industrial and 
otherwisc, which he had seen in Africa. Lovedale, everyone knows to be first 
rate, but excellent work is being done in many other schools, almost without their 
knowing ite In our own South we have developed a fine example of working co- 
operation without competition or duplication and with great energy and enthusiasm. 
The Mission schools are in full harmony with the public schools. The various 
Boards do a marvelously useful work. The secret of success is intelligent and 
friencly supervision. 


This same type of cooperation is needed in Africa. The Carmegic Fund has 
given $37,500 to begin the Jeanes type of work in Kenya Colony. Mr. Dougall has 
studied the situation and is now in Kenya to start a basic school for the training 
of supervisors. What can succeed in Kenya can succescd anywhere, since taxes are 
relatively heavy. A gcod demonstration will make the taxpayers very generous. 

In our own Southland we have succeeded in multiplying at least from ten to one 





hundred times the amount of money spent on colored education. 


FIFTH SESSION - SWURDLY EVENING 


After an opening Cevotional service conductcd by Rev. H. A. Donovan of the 
Protestant Episcopal Mission in Liberia, a conference on “Problems of Sanitation 
1G Public Health" was held, conducted by Dr. P. H. J..Lerrigo. 


The first of these problems to be discussed was slecrping sickness and its 
roentment. Dr. Lovise Pierce of the Rockefeller Institute deseribed the various 
sexrees of provalcnce of this disease in dirferent parts of africa. Sne then re- 

viewed the miny exneriments in its treatment and spoke of the relative su¢siss 
attained by the use of tryparsamide 463. This drug the Institute has beer rur- 
nishing freely up to date for the sake of trying out a thorough experimant. after 
this year, however, the cost of the drug must be borne by local governments, by 
indivicuals or by Boards. The Learue of Nations thinks of sending out a commission 
to study sleeping sickness, and it may be yossible that the governuents concerned 
in Africa will unite together to deal with the disease. In Dr. Pieree's opinion, 
sleeping sickness can be controiled if governments, firms anc missions unite in 
dealing with it, treating groups of people on a large scale. isxed whether there 
were deleterious effects which might follow this treatment, her answer was af- 
firmative, but only for)aishort ting. 


Others present suggested treatment with niosalversan or bayer 205 as having 
been of some value. It seemed the general feeling, however, that the new method 
of treatment was the most certain. 


Sanitation and public health among negroes in America was discussed by Mrs. 
F. C. Williams of North Carolina, one of the travelling supervisors. She paid a 
tribute to the work of Mr. N. C. Newbold, director of the Bureau of Negro Bducu- 
tion in North Carolina, now spending twice as much on nesro education per year 
as the State spent on every type of education ten years ago. North Carolina, hew- 
ever, has only made a fine beginning. Abcut 1917, Dr. L. B. MeBriar began a negro 
heaith program coordinating it with the prosram of the negro schools, the State 
Board of Health furnishing the necessary funds and the State Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion cooperating gonercusly. Negro Community Leagues were organized wherever 
possible under that or any other name, with three committees on educrtion, arri- 
Gulture and health. By the sale of Christmas Soals, cach year money was raised 
for an exhibit. Then a negro sanitarium was projected and eventually secured and 
organized, but the most important task of these community souters is to put agross 
& proper home progrem covering rest, recreatinn, fresh air and ;roper food. This 
year a course on nutrition is to be introduced as fast as the demonstrators can 
be secured. Such methods will aprarently bo helpful mywhere. An African chief- 
tan who inspectcd the work declared thet it would be welcomed throughout 4frica. 
It is only necessary to leap the barriérs set up by ignorance, fear, hatred and 
iksunderstanding. 


In the discussion that followed Dr. Dillard declared that wherever he went in 
Africa it seeme€ to him that such a scheme woulc be intensely useful. He visited 
three Church Missionary stations with twenty-four schools round about. One good 
supervisoy woulé be enough to deal with the conditions of these three missions 
adequately. 


A Missionary from the Cameroons spoke of their use of the scheme with six 
supervisors and 605 village outposts. What that mission and other missions need 
most are several Jeanes Funds. 
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Mr. Snead raised the question of the proper training of new missionaries go- 
ing out to do such work. 


Dr. Dillard urged that such new missionaries be eithcr sent on the propossd 
tour in January to study the colored institutions in the South or better yet, 
that they be enabled to attend a State Jcanes Fund conference of supervisors. 
There they would really learn how to do things without expending much money. id 
offered to send pamphlets describing the work to anyone who would address him a 
Box 418, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


In reply to a query whether the program described by Mrs. Williams could be 
readily used in Africa, the answer was mado that Dr. Thomas Wood of Raleich, Norta 
Carolina, has published a little book called "Health Education for HMlementsry 
Schools, High Schools, etc." so useful that the State of North Caroline purchased 
anc gave away 12,000 copies. 


Dr. Vaughan called attention to the fect that while "Sanitation and Publica 
Health in’ Africa” was the theme we were really considering, it was, however, a 
world-wide interest. The Council on Public Health Education in China is interest- 
ing itself in the study of sleeping sickness. If a counsil composed of medical 
missionaries of different Boards wore organized in Africa, it would be of egrcat 
importance in attacking the probiems of venereal diseases, slecping sickness, and 
other important matters. 


Dr. Wolf expressed the feeling of the Conference when he urged that the 
Medical Committee of the Committce of Reference anc Counsel give this matter care- 
ful thought. 


Rev. H. L. Rice of Angola spoke of an experiment tried there to induce tho 
natives to do their utmost. In order to induce the people to put up good permanent 
schocl houses of sun baked brick, the mission offered to furnish the doors and 
windows anc hardwere. Partnership offers of this sort invariably produce prompt 
ana excellent results. 


SIXTH SESSION - SUNDAY MORNING 


A service was held at 9:30 Suncay morning uncer the guidance of President 
Mackenzie at which Mr. Oldham spcke of the Worlc Conference on Africa to be held 
next year. It seemed to him that there had been a divine leading in this mitter. 
With some hesitation the vay had become very clear, all Boards and interests agree- 
ing With enthusiasm, not alone in the United States and England, but on the Con- 
tinent. 


{t is possible that the Conference will be held in Belgium and on or about 
september 14 to 21, 1926. Boards will bo limited to two hundred representatives, 
about seventy from the United States, seventy from Great Britain and sixty from 
continental Burope. Some fifty other guests will be invited as counsellors, in- 
Gluding African administrators, educators, ecxpcriencec Southern leaders, white and 
colored, and representatives from Africa. 


The first reason for holding such a confersnce is the general awakening of 
all concerned to the gigantic group of problems created by the sudcen development 
of Africa, economic, political, racial or cultural. We need a deeper uncerstanding 
of these problems and of the way of meeting then. 


In the second place, there is need for a wider sympathy, just such a prayer- 
ful organized confcrence as we are enjoying here with such remarkable men contri- 
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buting their experience. The problems of Africa are really boing faced, but not 
sufficiently on cur kneos anc letting Goce speak to us. The whole significance of 
the coming conforence Will copenc upon the presence of the prayer spirit laying hole 
on the inexhaustible resources of God. 


With the vision thus gained, the Conferencc can sct itself to uncerstand 
these great issues ana to interpret them to the Churches and to public opinion. 
-o2 time ought to have passed when egonomic interests are to go on working blincly. 
rGt us, therefore, set our hopes very high, seoking to influence public as well 
2S private thinking. There ere two ways of doing this. One is to shout loudly. 
ihe other is to have something important to say. It is needless to say that the 
second way shoulc be our way. 


4s to the program, it is taking shape. The question is what subjects are 
most profitable at a Worle Conference. Some subjects are necessarily approachec 
from so many viewpoints that a discussion is. apt to bring out cifferences rather 
than to promote unity. The various sections of Africa differ greatly one from 
another, but it is clear that we may discuss our own Cistinctive missionary tasks, 
our objectives as missionarics in Africa, the totality of the task of making 
africans into efficient Christian pcoples. This may inciude (1) a study of the 
éfricans as & prceparation for the development of a genuine African Christianity; 
(2) the education of an African as aAiman or as ‘a woman; and (3)) the subjects of 
evangelization, of religious education, of upbuilding the Chureh and of Christian 
literature. 


Dr. Jones' report not only Ciscusses educational methods from the standpoint 
of a philosophy of education, but upholds the necessity of all sorts of ccopera- 
tion. The latter is very vital. We must take up our task, not incependently, 
but in the light of the various forcés which are operating on human life anc re- 
making africa tocay. dAfrica is not an area to be covered, but a new group of 
forces moulding human life to which we must relate ourselves. The difficulty is 
not one of Europeen economic approach meroly, though that is very important. It 
is not merely a problem of black epainst white. Asia is getting more and more 
deeply interested in Africa, both from the inroads of Islam and through Hindu 
migration, particularly into Kenya Colony. The questions which need to be thorough- 
ly discussed are most far-reaching. Probably the July number of the Internationa 
Missionary Review will be a very carefully prepared number on africa, anticipating 
the Conference. 


Dr. Mackenzie then led in a service of intercession in which he called the 
attention of the Conference to Paul's epistle to the Ephesians as a statement of 
the genius of Christianity, its supreme glory. He spoke of its g¢reat antitheses, 
eternity and time, heaven and earth, holiness and sin, the salvation of the in- 
‘cividual ane the salvation of the race as embocied in Christ. The theme of the 
@pistle is what God is making of human nature, of the mystcry of His will and 
purpose to know the will of God in history is to understand all history, but these 
iceas lead to a practical cnd. Paul goes on to say how Christianity is setting 
itself into the social Life with its inecustricl problems, its families, its 
laborers. The questions wo have asked about Africa are the questions which Paul 
asked of himself, how Christianity was to ont¢r the life of that day, remaking 
human nature, moulding men and families ane communities in accordance with the 
new ideal. Our knowledre of Christ exhibiting God to us is not argued, but assert- 
ed as the very substance of the gechius of Christianity. It is a part of the 
process of shaping human nature and fashioning it in accordance With His iceal as 
shown in Christ Jesus.» This is the task of the missionary, of the Church, of 
every teacher, and this epistle should be greatly inspiring to each one. I[t de- 
mands not merely admiration, but our intimate stucy, communing with God. A 
prayer by Dr. Mackenzie closed the session. 
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SEVENTH SHS5S10N - SUNDAY ARLYOUNOON 


The closing session of the Confcrence beran at 3 ofalock, the chairman pre- 
Siding. The general theme was "An Adequate Evangelistic Program in the Light of 
Present Conditions in Africa." It was conductec by Seoretary E. W. Riggs, of the 
American Board. In opening, Dr. Riggs cesiarec that we shoulc Keep close to the 
theme. The question is how can we take the Gospel to the people wherever they 
are. In Turkey for many years the imerican Board missionaries dependec largely 
on direct preaching anc ‘teaching. Today this is impracticable. Every stucent, 
every listener is a Moslem, but it has been discovered that even more important 
than pulpit aderesses or the teaching of Christiant’y in schools is a proper cou- 
tret with the peonle. Aftcr all, religion is caught rather than taught. 


A theme on "Untouched Fields in Africa" was then taken up after two briocf 
prayers by Rev. John 9. Marsh anc Rev. Henry 7. Miller. Mr. Charles Fahs.of tho 
Missionary Research Library introcuced the theme. No study of African occupation 
has been made since 1910. Then the South African Missionary Conference was tho 
only cooperative council in existence. Now there are organizea Gonferences in 
Southcrn Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyassolanc, the Congo, Kenya and Sierra 
Leone. These cre bicnnial or triennial and usually consider the important topic 
of occupation. In fact, the important center of stucy today is on the field, not 
at home. 


Since 1910, the great war has dislocated a multitude of German workers in 
Togoland, Tanganyika and the Congo whose work has not yet been fully taken over. 
Again there has scemed to be a tendency to intensify work rather than to pioneer. 
Missions have been developing institutions as a rule. Of course, there are cer- 
tain missions which always tend to push stoadily on toward new territory like the 
Christian Alliance, the Sudan Interior Mission, the Sudan United Mission or the | 
Heart of sfrica Mission. 


Certain areas seem to offer a great challenge. East Africa north of Zanizbar 
is very nearly unoccupied. French tiest Africa and the southern belt of the Sahara, 
and north of Nigeria are such areas and are very baffling. Other facts must be 
reckonec with such as’ the development of great industrial centers. Vast improve- 
ments are being made in transportation in certain zones of Protestant and Romanist 
activity. Finally we shoula know the great ingatheringss which have taken place. 

&£ great change of strategy in our approach to African peoples is now possible. 
Africans generally are in touch with the world as they never heve been before 

and are Gapable of poncering: over the meaning of worid life as they hear about it 
and of the Christian message. Our great need is to interpret world life to them 
in understanaable terms. 


In the discussion that followed Dr. Riggs emphasizec the importance of think- 
ing in terms of the people who control the areas to be occupied. For instance 
the Portuguese or the French. 


Mr. Fuller of Rhodesia referred to the beginnings of a plan to enter 
Portuguese Hast Africa six years aco without one single advance step being taken. 
He felt thankful for the policies adopted by the Squatorial Missions which are go- 
ing ahead, 


Rev. Jacob Reis, Jr. of Cameroons admitted that the ola German territory there 
had been coverec, but not fully occupied. He pleaded for more men capable of lead- 
ing intensive work. 


Mr. Snead urged that in considering helpful methods, we shoule never forget 
the prime necessity of men imbued with a vision for souls. He felt that there was 
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& great noed for stronger ovanzelists with hearts and lives aflame. 


The next topic on "Large Citics and Mining Centers" was introduced by Dr. 
Jones. He spoke of the wonderful ppportunity at the sreat incustrial centers often 
anc ccrtainly too much neglected. The urbanization of Africa is in line with the 
urben trend of the world. ‘le are learning to trust in mechinery, in schools, even 
in Churches anc forgetting God's share. But these cities can be and are centers 
either for the contamination of humanity or for the dissemination of the forces of 
righteousness. Dr. Jones mentioned scveral rapidly growing cities in Africa, each 
neccing spcaial attention. Some missionaries cought to stay in these cities. Others 
should so into the interior. These cities draw thousands of Africans from every 
cirection. They shoulc be equipped with first rate institutions. In Johannesburg 
Dr. Bricgman invested his life developing a splendidly organized work. Elizabeth- 
ville is another great center affording endless opportunities, but insufficiently 
manned. 


The discussion which followed was participated in by a number of missionarics 
who testified to the remarkablo results gained in well organized work in such 
communities. It was stated that the wives of working men in these cities furnish 
& very special problem. as compared with life at home they have few responsibil- 
ities and may readily get into trouble. 


Mrs. Erickson of Mataci emphasized the artificial and lazy life thus created. 
she referred to the incidental difficulty created by the coming anc going of 
missionaries with their necessary entertainment making it very difficult for one 
or two missionaries to keep pace with the demancs of the constantly shifting, but + 
very large native groups. Some of the employers coliberately make it hard for 
Christian Working men to maintain their Christianity. 


The third subject "A Look Back on Africa's Past" was introcuced by Mrs. 
Thomas Donohugh. She declarec that what is particularly needed in African work 
is an objective based on the history and past development of the people and in- 
volving an intelligent conception of their needs. We are far removed from the 
viewpoint of the prinitive African, but need to set into touch With him. If we 
are to work with the African, wo must try to uncerstand why he does what he does do. 
Our present objective is evangelism, but in order to ceal properly with the re- 
lisious life of a primitive people we must know their life intimately. Only this 
can befsin an evolution upward. “Yhat we are after is not a process of grafting or 
of transplantinz, but of transforming. All kinés of aprroaches of an incustrial 
kine are being mace in Africae Henes we missionaries must be more intelligent in 
our oWn arproach. 


Much social loss has come about through the new conditions. Tribal life is 
characterized by social solidarity anc the centralized authority of a chief. 
Tenacity of social custom is amazing. The orccrliness of society is marked. The 
social unit is the family. Most of us co not often uncerstand that there is such 
a unity, but we need to get into sympathy with it. The study of popular customs 
in Africa show that they usually have a reason for what they do. This may not be 
logical, but it is actual. Formal ceremonies are usually quite significant and 
important. If we seek to abolish them we ought to have a good reason. 


We study them through their language which rpreserves their history. It is 
said thet a Hottentot, though he cannot count over ten, has fifty words for cattle. 
The African has religious sense. They believe in a supreme being and in heaven 
and in life after death. They are very musical and they love decoration. Poetry 
ang folk lore end riddles are greatly enjoyed by them. They have a recreative 
life. If we refuse to aliow a Christian to danc? we ought to supplant somethin: 
in its place. Our reat difficulty is to find foundations on which to build. 
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Prof. L. B. Burlin,; of Vassar ploacec for a process of building upon the musia, 
the poetry and the religion of the afrionns, for the use of their own folk lore in 
teaching the native. In Africa are groups at all stages of evolution and in them 
people of every stare of growth. 
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Professor Westermann added that Africans are anxious to have us tie up what 
we say to practice and not speak in abstract terms. Educational work is valuable, 
but after all, brinzing the people in contact with Christ is our main objective. 
The women of Africa are accustomed to work anc do not need especially to be re- 
lieved. It may be questioned whether it woulc be right to ceprive thom of the 
work they know how to do. ‘Wc must try to keep our ideas Within th: range of want 
is possible to q@ simple people. 


The last theme, "Cooperation in Evangelism," was led by Professor ‘illoughvy. 
He raised the question as to what we mean by evangelism. Roman Catholics were 
Ccarnest missionaries, but their work did not penctrate the life of the people. 
It was extensive anc not intensive. There was no attempt at a patient persistent 
teachings of the people day after day. Yet Christianity means Christ in you, - 
the hope of Glory. Boards are sending missionerics to Africa to preach Christ. 
If missionaries do this, cooperation will be easy. ‘What ever friction exists 
amon: 'mMissionaries is the result of selfishness or sin. 


The African isnot) without God. He rorhayps| foes in) terror of) Gooy busin 
is not without Him. He needs spiritual fellowship with God. Our onject as 
missionarics is to take his slender knowledge and add to it, giving him oa real idoa 
of God. 


Eire Donohugh then called upon members of the Conference to express their 
appreciation of the hospitality which had been shown by the Kennedy School of 
Missions and for th: presence of those who assisted in making the Conference a 
success. This was done by a rising vote. 


The closing period of intercession was lod by Mr. J, H. Oldhem. He said that 
prayer is the act in which man most naturally engaces in proportion as he enters 
into his natural heritase in God. Our Lord went into the mountain to pray. His 
Gisciples asked him to tcach then to pray and then they went out to the natural 
processes of life, eating anc drinking. This is the true rhythm of living — the 
life of alternation. While ordinarily we are active, we must occasionally have 
detachment anc solitude. As we look forward to creat acvanee in Africa, let us 
always be prayin; thet God may lead us to the sourees of power. 


After a perioa of) silent) crayer, the Cont erence ac journaauap mesmo O'Ghagin, 


